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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON CHILD LABOR 


N December 16, 1929, Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 

Governor of New York State, addressed the Twenty- 

Fifth Anniversary Conference of the National Child Labor 

Committee on “The Function of Government in Child 
Protection.” 

This address, during his first year as Governor, was 
clearly prophetic of the humanitarian measures that became 
and remained the major issues of his administration. Even 
when military considerations became paramount, he never 
lost sight of the human values for which the war was being 
fought. A re-reading of his address to the 
National Child Labor Committee sixteen 
years ago shows that he did not need the 
lessons of the depression or the war to 
convince him that no state or nation can 
live unto itself in the modern world un- 
affected by economic, social and political 
conditions outside its borders. 

In the field of child protection, Roose- 
velt had not given up hope in 1929 that 
the states in this country which still 
worked their young children and gave 
them little or no education would raise 
their standards, in the not far distant 

future, to the levels adopted by the more 
advanced states. By 1932, when he was 
candidate for President, the depression 
had spotlighted, for all to see, the eco- 
nomic folly of permitting children to 
compete with adults for jobs. In his cam- 
paign speeches he spoke out strongly for standards that 
have a strangely familiar sound today, namely, state em- 
ployment and education laws which would keep children 


- in school to 16, thereby preventing them from entering the 


labor market, while at the same time increasing their prepa- 
ration for citizenship and self-support. ‘“The Federal Gov- 
ernment,” he said in October 1932, ‘without in any way 
taking the right and the duty of several states to manage 
their own educational affairs, can act as a clearing house of 
information and as an incentive to higher standards.”’ 
When the National Recovery Administration was set up 
as employment conditions got worse, President Roosevelt 
strongly supported the incorporation of good child labor 
provisions in the codes, including the 16 year standard. On 
January 27, 1934, he said in a letter to the National Child 
Labor Committee: “With the adoption of the Textile Code 
last July, I think we all realized that the end of child labor 
in America was at hand. There is. however, a great deal to 
be done to insure that the standards set by that code and 
others that have since been adopted are made permanent, 





and that children in occupations not covered by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration are protected.” 

His desire to see the standards set by the code made per- 
manent led to his first public endorsement of the Child 
Labor Amendment shortly after the above letter was writ- 
ten. A letter to Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, in November 1934, 
expressed his hope that ratification would be achieved: 
“One of the accomplishments under the National Recovery 
Act which has given me the greatest gratification is the 
outlawing of child labor. It shows how 
simply a long desired reform, which no 
individual or State could accomplish 
alone, may be brought about when people 
work together. It is my desire that the 
advances attained through N.R.A. be 
made permanent. In the child labor field 
the obvious method of maintaining the 
present gains is through ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment. I hope this 
may be achieved.” 

He continued his support of the 
Amendment in 1936 and 1937, urging 
the governors of states which had not 
ratified in 1937 to make ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment a major 
issue in their legislative programs that 
year. 

When child labor provisions were in- 

‘ corporated in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in 1938, President Roosevelt was fully aware that this 
was only a partial answer to the elimination of oppressive 
child labor. In a letter to Senator Murray of Montana, he 
said: ‘‘I realize that with reference to the elimination of 
oppressive child labor our task will be only partially com- 
pleted with the passage of this bill. This legislation will not 
prohibit oppressive employment of minors and children in 
industries which are purely local in character and have no 
relation to interstate commerce, as such employment is be- 
lieved to be beyond the reach of Federal authority. Such 
abuses will have to be dealt with either by the respective 
states or await the action of the Federal Government after 
the pending Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution, 
which would enlarge the power of the national government 
to legislate on this question, has been ratified. But until the 
elimination of oppressive child labor has been fully 
achieved, we must not relax our efforts.” 

Nobody knew better than President Roosevelt when war 
came that this country would have to fight it with every 

(Continued on page 4) 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


EVERAL important bills have become laws since the 
report in The American Child for Match. The North 
Carolina compulsory education bill raising the school at- 
tendance age from 14 to 15 in 1945 and to 16 in 1946, 
which will bring it into line with the 16 year child labor 
law, has been enacted. The New York bill limiting the 
hours of part-time employment for children between 14 
and 17 years has been passed and becomes effective January 
1, 1946. Maine has strengthened its law by making the 
15 year limit for employment in manufacturing or mechan- 
ical establishments, bowling alleys or poolrooms, apply at 
any time instead of only during school hours and by adding 
laundries and bakeries to the list of establishments included 
in this age standard. 

Twenty-seven legislatures have now adjourned but 17 are 
still in session and the Alabama Legislature convenes on 
May 1. Some good bills have been defeated or allowed to 
die but many of the best ones are still active in the legis- 
latures which have not yet adjourned. The Maine bill to 
regulate after-school hours of work was withdrawn, which 
means that boys and girls under 16 can continue to work 
after school up to the present legal limit of 8 hours a day 
and 54 hours a week (the weekly limit applies only to girls) 
in factories, workshops, manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments, and 54 hours a week in stores, mercantile 
establishments, restaurants, canneries, telegraph offices. 
Massachusetts did not kill the bill to bring domestic service 
and farm labor under the work permit requirements but 
referred it to the next annual session. A bill to improve the 
work permit and enforcement procedures in New Mexico 
was killed. The Washington bills to raise the employment 
and compulsory education age limits to 18 years, and to re- 
quire completion of the 12th grade, died in the House. 

Attempts to lower existing standards, which have not 
been made in many states, have so far met with little success. 
The Indiana bill to lower the age for pinboys from 16 to 14 
died in the Senate as did the Utah bill to permit the issuance 
of temporary or emergency permits for employment of 
minors “under conditions prohibited by the present law.” 
A serious breakdown bill not yet defeated in Minnesota 
would remove the employment certificate requirement 
“during the present war emergency” for children 141, to 
16 employed part time after school and also permit them 

_ to work until 10 p.m. instead of 7 p.m. 

Among the good bills which have reached the legislatures 
since the report in the March issue of The American.Child 
are the South Carolina bills drafted by the Commissioner of 
Labor and the Illinois bill drafted by the Illinois Child 
Labor Committee. If these bills are enacted without weak- 


ening amendments both states will join the group of states 
having the best standards for full and part time employ- 
ment. Similarly, the California, Michigan and Texas bills, 
which have been pending in the legislatures for a longer 
time, will move these states to the front line if favorable 
action is taken. 

Other pending bills of special interest because of their 
particular objectives are the Connecticut bill to establish a 
14 year age limit and an 8 hour day for employment in 
tobacco fields, and the Pennsylvania bill to permit the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation to children who re- 
turn to school after dropping out for work. 


FACTS FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


HE Westchester County Children’s Association has re- 

ported on its survey of part-time a ey ari under- 
taken last December and January to provide data for use in 
supporting the New York bill to limit the hours of such 
employment. The returns from the schools were almost 
100% and in the schools which reported children working 
(82%), there were 5,332 part-time student workers be- 
tween 12 and 18 years of age. Though 84% of the children 
worked 25 hours or less a week, the remaining 16% in- 
cluded a substantial group of children working from 40 to 
50 hours a week in addition to school. Children from 12 to 
16 were found in the long-hour groups as well as children 
over 16. Half of the children in the 46 to 50 hour group 
were in the same school and visits to this and other neigh- 
boring schools showed that most of the children working 
long hours came from low income families where jobs and 
money, until recently, had been uncertain. The schools had 
found these parents uncooperative in controlling working. 
hours and employers unscrupulous in their exploitation of 
children whose parents were willing to have them work 40 
or 50 hours a week. 

The Westchester study was not detailed, since time was 
short before the legislative session, but it provided impor- 
tant evidence of the need for legal control of part-time 
employment in New York State. 


CATHOLIC CONFERENCE SUPPORTS 
16 YEAR LAWS 


"hl ce is the time to prepare our program of postwar 
employment for children and young people. We 
must write into the statute books of the various states high 
standards of child labor and compulsory school attendance. 
The laws that we now write need not be put into effect until 
after the war but we should be ready foe after-war prob- 
lems. We should have our legislation on the statute books 
and we should also have adequate provision for its enforce- 
ment. We should insist on having in our state laws a 16 
year minimum age for all employment during school hours 
and for employment in manufacturing, mechanical, and 
processing establishments at any time. For all other employ- 
ment state laws should require a 14 year minimum age for 
employment outside of school hours. Children under 16 
should not be employed between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. All 
state child labor laws should require a maximum 8 hour day 
for combined school and-work; they should also require a 
maximum 8 hour day, 40 hour week with a 6 day week for 
all minors under 18.” 

The above quotation supporting higher child labor and 
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compulsory attendance laws and adequate enforcement of 
those laws gives the position taken by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference in a statement recently released to 
the press. The statement was issued over the signatures of 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
A. Ryan, the Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt and 
the Rev. Paul F. Tanner. 

The statement emphasizes the importance of enforcing 
existing laws during the war and of making continued 
efforts to persuade students to complete high school even 
though the laws permit them to leave. Regaining the 
ground lost where laws have been relaxed, inducing young 
people who left school for work without completing high 
school to return to school by providing suitable programs 
for them, and enacting higher postwar standards of educa- 
tion and employment are the goals specified in the state- 
ment. 

A recommendation of particular importance and signifi- 
cance calls for the abolition of exemptions for commer- 
cialized agriculture in state and Federal child labor laws. 
“It is most important,” says the statement, “that there 
should be adequate state legislation covering the employ- 
ment of children of migratory workers. Large numbers of 
very young children are now employed in harvesting and 
processing various types of agricultural products. There is 
no reason why these children should not be included in state 
laws. They are vastly different from the children who work 
with their own fathers on one-family farms and on land 
owned or leased by their own families. There is no reason, 
moreover, why people operating large commercial farms 
should be exempt from the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. They are engaged in harvesting and process- 
ing of goods that enter into interstate commerce. They can 
no longer be placed in the category of ordinary farmers. 
They are really large commercial operators and should be 
subject to the same legislation as the ordinary industrial 
enterprises.” 

The statement concludes with the warning that laws 
alone are not enough and that understanding and vigilance 
on the part of the people are essential to enforcement of 
legislative standards. Local groups, through study and dis- 
cussion, should contribute toward the thinking of the com- 
munity in regard to the education and employment of 
young people. ‘Education, like employment, cannot be sep- 
arated from the community, It is something that calls for 
active participation by all the citizens.’’ 


THE WAR EMERGENCY CLOAK 


HE refusal of the Connecticut War Council to support 
A ie present bill to put an end to the exploitation of 
young children by tobacco growers in Connecticut drew fire 
from some Connecticut newspapers. The Council’s excuse 
of “shortage of manpower” brought a vigorous editorial 
from the Hartford Courant supporting the bill and attack- 
ing the use of the “threadbare device’ of the war emergency 
to excuse a type of exploitation which had been a disgrace 
to Connecticut’s otherwise excellent record in child protec- 
tion for many years before the war started. 
The editorial from which some paragraphs are quoted 
te removes the cloak and lets the public look at the 
acts ; 
“House Bill 834 . . . if passed by the General Assembly 


is expected to eliminate conditions in Connecticut tobacco 
fields that have been an annually recurring cause of criti- 
cism and complaint. Under the'terms of this bill no minor 
under 14 years of age would be permitted to work in 
tobacco fields except at home for a parent or guardian. The 
bill also provides that minors over 14 and under 16 shall 
pee be employed more than 6 days a week and 8 hours 
a day. 

“These are reasonable regulations, and it is to be hoped 
that the bill will be reported favorably by the Committee 
and will quickly become law. For this exploitation of chil- 
dren on Connecticut tobacco fields is the last vestige of 
child labor in a civilized State, and its continuance should 
not be permitted. Connecticut has made guns and ships, 
munitions and aircraft without the use of child labor. Con- 
necticut has been and continues to be the arsenal of the 
nation. Yet all this has been done while rigidly observing 
statutory regulations concerning the employment of chil- 
dren. 

“The growing and harvesting of cigar tobacco has been 
called an essential industry by the Administration. But by 
no stretch of the imagination can it be considered either 
vitally necessary or approaching in importance any one of a 
dozen industries that are producing war goods. It is anom- 
alous, therefore, to say that the war emergency justifies the 
use of 10 and 11 year old children from sunup to sundown 
in the tobacco fields. The war emergency has been used as a 
cloak to conceal many things, but this threadbare device is 
not strong enough to hide the om gen of children... . 

“In objecting to the terms of the bill, it probably will be 
said that such a measure is a threat to the small dairy or 
produce farmer, depriving him of needed labor during a 
war emergency. But that is a non sequitur and can easily be 
disproved. Actually the tobacco growers are the biggest 
competitors for farm labor. When last year the Federal 
Government imported workers from outside the State, the 
large majority of them went to work on tobacco farms, not 
on farms that were producing food. 

“It probably also will be said that conditions are improv- 
ing on tobacco farms and that the whole thing can be 
cleaned up by voluntary cooperation. Yet it is a fact that the 
signing three years ago of an agreement barring the use of 
children under 14 years of age did not end such employ- 
ment. Last year, as usual, 10 and 11 year old children were 
being brought in from near-by Massachusetts towns. Many 
Connecticut children less than 14 were also employed. . . . 

“Those tobacco growers who have voluntarily refrained 
from employing small children should be the first to wel- 
come statutory regulation. They should be relieved to feel 
that at last they will be freed from the annual barrage of 
complaints and maledictions that plague the entire industry 
because of the relative few who persist in operating as 
though this were the Deep South and the year 1860 A.D.” 


NEW MEMBER OF THE BOARD 


E are glad to announce that Mr. Robert Faig 

(N. Y.) has been elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the National Child Labor Committee. Mr. Faig, who will 
serve as Assistant Treasurer, is an officer of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. As a Board member of the West Side 
Y.M.C.A, and the Vocational Service Center, he is actively 
interested in the needs and problems of youth. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


SociAL WorK YEAR Book, 1945. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. 
Russell Sage Foundation. Price $3.25. 

Social welfare agencies will welcome the 1945 edition of 
this indispensable publication. The information has been 
presented in the usual form with no attempt to make this a 
special ‘‘wartime edition” but the topical articles describing 
functions, organized activities and programs in social work 
and related fields discuss the impact of the war on present 
and future programs. Changes and additions have been 
made in the topical articles reflecting the special importance 
the war has given to such subjects as Employment Services, 
Japanese Americans, Juvenile Behavior Problems, Labor 
Standards, Postwar Employment, Servicemen and Veterans, 
Social Insurance, Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, Inter- 
racial and Cultural Activities and Vocational Guidance. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRANTS 
DuRING WARTIME. National Headquarters, Selective Serv- 
ice System, Washington, D. C. November, 1944. 
A valuable statistical study of rejections for physical and 
educational deficiencies between April 1942 and December 
1943, by states, age groups and race. Mental disease caused 
the highest per cent of rejections among whites, with men- 
tal deficiency (including educational deficiency) in sixth 
place. Among Negroes, syphilis was in first place, mental 
deficiency second and mental disease fourth. The lowest 
rate of rejection for educational deficiency among the whites 
was in the age group 18-25, as would be expected, but 
the opposite was true among the Negroes for the highest 
per cent of rejections for educational deficiency was in the 
youngest age group. The older Negroes must have taught 
themselves what many schools still fail to teach the younger 
Negroes. 


THE STUDENTS WHO Work. Robert B. Farnsworth. Washing- 
ington Education Journal, March 1945. P. 134. 

This study of 130 students in one high school whose school 

program was shortened to permit them to carry outside jobs 

shows that: (1) most students worked only for spending 

money; (2) most jobs had no vocational interest or value 


for the student; (3) wage rates varied from 45¢ to 75¢ per 
hour for the same kind of work; (4) poor work and con- 
stant job shifting resulted from competitive wages paid by 
employers; (5) students refused to believe that their earn- 
ing power in the future would be lower. 


THEY REPRESENT You. New York City League of Women 

Voters, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Price 10 cents. 
How many times have you failed to write that letter sup- 
porting a bill you believed in because you did not know the 
names of your elected representatives? The New York City 
League of Women Voters has removed this .obstacle to 
citizenship action in New York State by issuing this very 
useful handbook showing every voter who represents him 
in the City, the State and in Washington. Similar informa- 
tion for other states would be an invaluable aid to action. 


TWO REPRINTS 


WO articles by staff members of the National Child 

Labor Committee have been reprinted and are available 
from the national office. One is a reprint of the article on 
Child Labor by Gertrude Folks Zimand, published in the 
1945 Social Work Year Book. The other is an article on 
“The State Legislative Council — A Medium for Social 
Action,” by James E. Sidel reprinted from The Compass 
for March 1945. Copies will be sent free of charge on 
request. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON CHILD LABOR 


(Continued from page 1) 
resource at its command. But he neither contemplated nor 


' supported full-time employment of children who had not 


finished high school. Part-time or vacation employment of 
older high school students to help harvest crops or to work 
in war industries was the only concession to manpower 
needs on the home front that he advocated. He knew that 
achievement of a lasting peace would call for all the wisdom 
and strength the country could muster and that undermin- 
ing the education and health of the young people who 
would have to make the peace work would be the wrong 
turn to take to reach the goal. 


will bring. 


Photo by Andrew Stiefel, Newark, N. J. 
Young America 


Does Young America of today have time for this kind of activity 
or is it too busy delivering groceries, setting up pins in bowling alleys, 
and working in dime stores? Part-time employment studies all show 
that many children under 14, as well as older children, give up all 
their recreation and hobby time for the spending money these jobs 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose §............seseseee in support of measures to limit ages and 
hours for part-time employment so that Young America will have 
time to make model airplanes and play ball. 
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